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sort of thing and there was also no inclination. The regime was in a
hurry. It was fighting for its life against enemies outside and against
ignorance, hostility, misunderstanding, and disorder inside, and it
was easier to run a car to a standstill and requisition another than to
worry about keeping the first car in order. The general idea among
the Bolsheviks themselves seemed to be to bring Into existence as
quickly as possible everything that had never existed before and that
everything already in existence could either be abolished or left to
take care of itself. It was this attitude, presumably, which Kisseleff
was out to combat.
I soon found that neither Rook nor Bogroff cared much about
KisselefPs aims in this direction. They made it quite plain, too, that
they had no particular regard or respect for Kisseleff. Their idol
among the Commissars with whom we came in contact was a certain
Rabinovitch, who had control of all the military supplies in the
Petrograd area. Rabinovitch and Rook were close friends, although
Rabinovitch was as handsome and debonair as Rook was grotesque
and ugly. He was an Armenian Jew, tall and slim, with dark aquiline
features and strong white teeth which he was always showing in a
friendly but faintly ironic, self-contained kind of smile. He was very
like Douglas Fairbanks In appearance and manner, even to possess-
ing the same moustache.
We had a lot to do with Commissar Rabinovitch because it was
from him that we obtained the orders for all our spirit and other
supplies. In spite of his appearance, which might easily have stood
against him in a revolutionary world in which, the social and
aesthetic graces were seriously at a discount, Rabinovitch was high
in the counsels of the Communist Party in Petrograd and was an
intimate of Zinovieff, who was now President of the Petrograd
Soviet and, since the departure of the Government for Moscow,
the big boss of the area. It was obvious that, in Rook's and Bogroff s
opinion, Rabinovitch was the man to know.
Neither Rook nor Bogroff were much interested in my efforts
to put a few more cars on the road, but they were definitely keen that
I should keep three Crossley ambulance-wagons which we had in
good service, and it was these which they themselves were most
frequently putting into use. Several times in the first few weeks of
my work at the garage I was ordered to have the ambulance wagons
ready, and Rook and Bogroff, or Rook and Tchekoff, and sometimes
all three, drove them off for a destination undisclosed. Sometimes
they were back in a few hours, once or twice they were gone for a
couple of days. It was no business of mine where they went, of course^
I had merely to obey Rook's orders. One morning they had left
early on one of their secret trips and I was busy in the little office